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A PROFESSION WITHIN A 
PROFESSION 


Tue acid test of good education is the impact of 
teacher upon student. Here the real battles rage— 
albeit silently. It is here that the mortality rate of 
both teacher and student is highest. Sears suffered 
by those who survive the behind-the-scenes adminis- 
trative and curriculum elashes are but mild in con- 
trast. On the brighter side of the shield, of course, 

is here that great awakenings occur in the lives of 
young men and women; and, it is here, too, that the 
“teacher’s only immortality” is achieved, as Irwin Ed- 
man has so well stated. The dynamics of teacher- 
student relationship on the university campus is pre- 
eminent in any educational system in any era. One 
has but to read the two excellent volumes recently 
published, “Unseen Harvests” and “Great Teachers,” 
for a refresher on this basie premise. 

Redesigned degree offerings, eloquently stated ob 
jectives, skillfully prepared curricula, blueprints of 
course structure—all remain but verbalizations until 
they meet the acid test in the realistic setting of the 


classroom and its aftermath. In recent days the pro- 


fessional library schools have set the stage to achieve 
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the above changes in degrees, objectives, and eurricula. 
What is urgently needed is the person who knows the 
science of edueation and can practice the art of teach 
ing his multiple subjeets in library science. Universi 
ties offering professional education for librarianship 
are now faced with this situation at this erossroads in 
the history of the profession. Perhaps the plea ad 
vanced here even re-eechoes protessional edueation at 
large. 

Since the close of World War I we have witnessed 
a series of surveys, notably those under sponsorship 
of the Carnegie Cerporation of New York, apprais- 
ing the good and the bad in edueation for librarian- 
ship. Many state and regional surveys, more modest 
in character, have also been completed through these 
years. Valuable statistical data and facts have been 
unearthed, and several key weaknesses have been cor 
rected. Indeed, some observations have been made 
relative to faculty and staff of schools of librarianship. 
The most recent in this series, the Wheeler study,! 

1J. L. Wheeler. ‘*Progress and Problems in Eduea 


tion for Librarianship.’’ Carnegie Corporation of New 


York. 1946. 
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ont erv clearly where we ere and where we are; 
the contribution of Goldhor? in a recent issue ol 
Scuo aND Sociery summarizes well the current 


scene and suggests the directions in which library 


schools are moving. Throughout all the surveys and 
ther studies within the past two decades or more, 
however, one discovers a persistent and glaring weak- 
re : the failure to recognize a profession of teaching 
ery prose SSion of librarianship. 

The profession is richer because of the many men 
and women who have made their distinctive mark 
upon the training of generations of students at the 
library schools of Columbia, Pratt, Illinois, Michigan, 
and other universities. A distinguished roster of 
names comes to mind: William Warner Bishop, Mar- 
caret Mann, Herbert Hirshberg, Josephine Adams 
Rathbone, Melvil Dewey, Louis Round Wilson, and 
other tea@hers. They have been to the protession ot 
librarianship what the Flexners, Deweys, and Pounds 
have been to medicine, teaching, and law. The As- 
sociation of American Library Schools has made a 
very genuine but relatively ineffectual effort to erys- 
tallize this concept of a profession within a protes- 
sion. Its own efforts since 1915, as those of the Car- 
negie investigators since the early 1920’s, have fallen 
short of the mark. There can be no education unless 
there is a pronounced emphasis upon educators, in 
this profession as in others, and this is the key prob- 
lem to be taced today by the library schools. 

The Need—We shall not belabor the need for build- 
ing a system which will seek out and develop a corps 
of instructors of library science. Investigators have 
perennially testified that, while the library schools 
speak glibly of “graduate instruction” in their train- 
ing programs, the fact is that much of the teaching 
does not take place at this level. Some of the obser- 
vations made by Williamson in his elassie study* in 
1921 merit quotation: 

It is not at all surprising that among library-school 
instructors special skill in teaching is not conspicuous. 
Only 7 per cent of the instructors have had any kind of 
training in the science or art of teaching. 

Only 20 per cent of library-school teachers bring to the 
library school any experience in teaching. The outstand- 
ing successes on the faculties are found almost entirely 
within this 20 per cent who had behind them good teach- 
ing experience in school or college before taking up li- 


brary-school instruction. 


Unfortunately, subsequent surveys have failed to 
follow through precisely on this point and we now 


lack up-to-date information. Dr. Wilson’s study* in 


2H. Goldhor. ScHOOL AND Society, 67: 433-6, June 
12, 1948. 

8©. C. Williamson. ‘‘Training for Library Service.’’ 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. 1923. 

4L. R. Wilson. Library Quarterly, 7: 211-45, April, 
193 
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1937 accurately implies a decided improvement in ¢ 

eral in the academic background of library-schoo} jy 
structors, but he states that “data were not secured 
with respect to the amount of instruction the group 
has had in methods of teaching. . . .” The most recent 
surveys, those of Wheeler and Danton,' also deal with 
general academie attainment of present-day library- 
school instructors but do not shed light on prepared 
ness for the profession of teaching. Incidentally, both 
the Wheeler and Danton reports expose weaknesses jn 
the quality of teaching as currently practiced in library 
schools in the United States. 
that we now seek library-science instruction which 


Finally, it is significant 


compares well with other branches of university in 


struction. This is a far ery from Williamson’s earlier 


observation that “. . . library-school instruction shoul 
rank not with high-school but with college instrue- 
tion.” 

The pattern of education for librarianship, as now 
definitely evolving, emphasizes three roads by which 
prospective librarians may travel: undergraduate 
courses in library science to be offered in the colleges 
which will hopefully train persons for subprofessional 
work in libraries; the established fifth year of study 
in the university which seeks to prepare students for 
professional posts in libraries; and, advanced gradu- 
ate studies leading to the doctorate or other specializa- 
tion in the profession. Various combinations and 
special programs are also to be found. The need ex- 
ists, then, for building a reserve now of more, differ- 
ent, and potentially superior teachers to translate the 
pattern into action along these three roads. It must 
be remembered that there is no stereotype of “the 
good teacher’’—for there are different kinds of good 
teachers and the range of subjects offered in the mod- 
ern library-scienece curriculum should test this. 

Only one or two universities have offered limited 
courses for the prospective teachers of library science 
and these courses in education for librarianship con- 
vey to this writer a sense of “too little, too late.” Far 
more significant and discouraging, of course, has been 
the absence of stated eriteria for selecting instructors 
for library schools. The efforts of W. W. Charters’ 
in the earlier decade to provide guideposts in selection 
of library-science instructors have not been consciously 
followed. His analysis of difficulties and problems 
in teaching library science is worthy of rereading 
and modification. There exists neither a clearing 
house for recruiting library-school instructors nor a 
statement of essential qualities of such personnel. As 
has often been the instance in law, medicine, divinity, 

6 W. W. Charters. ‘‘The Problems of Library Schoo! 
Teaching.’’ (Mimeographed.) 

5 J. P. Danton. ‘‘Edueation for Librarianship . 
School of Library Service, Columbia University, 1946. 
———. ‘‘Difficulties of Library School Teachers. 
(Mimeographed. ) 
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vineering, no system of selection has been at- 
ted for the basic reason that we have failed to 


ze the concept of a profession within a profes- 


n. We have only looked upon it kindly as a neces- 


adjunet to librarianship. And at times not too 

ily. Several states in the United States, some pro- 

ional bodies, schools of education, and graduate 

hers colleges have pioneered well in the direction 

systematized preparation and selection of teachers. 

[he library profession must now attack on this front 
his critical stage in its development. 

It is hazardous to continue turnover of instructors. 

; condition results in defeat of the educational ob- 
ectives of the schools. It leads to lack of sustained 

pact upon a curriculum, lack of coherence, and 

tably lack of constructive guidance for students in 
need of such guidance. The employment of part-time 
nstructors of questionable teaching ability and who 
are subject to the strain of holding several jobs should 
also be discouraged. The practice of having visiting 
ecturers needs to be reappraised for the contributions 
which it ean and cannot make in various schools. The 
tendeney to persuade men and women to come out of 
retirement in order to teach a course here and there 
should also be discouraged. It is fitting that these 
years, so well merited, be spent in their own way and 
at their own pace. The physical condition of teachers 
in this group does not permit concurrent teaching, re- 
search, professional activity, student-conference loads, 
and other responsibilities which these conscientious 
people would wish to meet. It appears, too, that some 
of the outstanding teachers in various library schools 
are near the retirement age, and their departure will 
leave a serious gap to be filled. It is later than we 
think. 

Key Queries.—It has been said that wisdom lies not 
necessarily in knowing the correct answers but in ask- 
ing the right questions. An effort should be made to 
raise some of the fundamental questions which are 
instrumental in sparking a long-range view. While 

any institutions currently offer a course or courses 
n library science, only some thirty-five of this number 
are accredited by the Board of Edueation for Li- 
brarianship of the American Library Association. 
The pace has been slow in setting and revising stand- 
ards. One questions, too, the relative success in en- 
forcing the application of standards which have been 
set. What, then, is to be done in the area of ae- 
creditation and enforcement of standards for library 
schools or other institutions offering closely correlated 


ourses in library science? How shall the standards 


the undergraduate curriculum in library science 
fer from those in the professional library school? 
What machinery is needed to install measures for 
guarding standards? What sanctions are necessary ? 





Much is to be learned from the experiences of 
the American Association of Teachers Colleges, the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, the appropriate divisions of the American 
Medical Association, and similar agencies in other pro- 
fessions. What of certification of librarians and of 
what significance is this in the development of a 
corps of instructors for the professional library 
schools? Ruth Kraemer, in a relatively pioneer con- 
tribution,’ raises important issues on the subject of 
certification. Where do we go from here? 

With respect to staff and faculty, one might high- 
light these questions: What are the conditions under 
which we have determined standards of preparation 
for library-science instructors? What is the relative 
weight to be given to experience in librarianship, 
graduate studies in educational theory and practice, 
and experience in teaching? What are the specifies 
for the different subjects or areas to be taught by the 
instructor of library science? What are the sources 
of supply of instructors in library science? Here is 
a field of inquiry and investigation which has con- 
siderable potentialities. What are the administrative, 
technical, and ethical considerations which should gov- 
ern selection and appointment of library-science in- 
structors? It would be a mistake to dismiss this with 
the mere statement that general university regulations 
in each institution take care of it adequately. Is there 
need for a reappraisal of the kinds of leave, oppor- 
tunity for research, and other features which should 
benefit both the individual faculty member and the 
institutions which he represents? What of reasonable 
salary seales to attract and to keep good teachers of 
library science? What of rating seales and other 
instruments for evaluating the quality of teaching 
and learning in the library school? 

One finds it strange, indeed, to raise such queries 
more than a half century after the opening of the first 
library school in 1887. Nevertheless, here we are at 
a frontier in determining the essentials in the pre- 
service equipment of the prospective library-school 
instructor, his general and specific professional prepa- 
ration, and in formulating some system of laboratory, 
critic, or practice-teaching methods. We shall need 
such margins of safety in order to protect the students 
and the eurriculum. Otherwise, we subject ourselves 
to a hazardous hit-and-miss affair. There have been 
some healthy signs of inservice training, but even this 
requires a larger plan of action and evaluation. It is 
paradoxical that the recent literature which pleads 


, 


that we generally “intellectualize” the library-school 


curriculum should lead specifically to the most chal- 


7R. Kraemer. Library Quarterly, 18: 157-70, July, 
1948. 
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realism of the situation dictate that we recogn 
profession within a profession and that we 
an effective system for training a corps ot 
who ean teach prospective librarians. 

Modern communication and its impact upon s: 
place an unprecedented and powerful role up 
brarians. It makes librarianship a fateful bu 
indeed. The day ealls for teachers who, by sk 
techniques of instruction, can stimulate and help pros 
pective librarians to identify the issues, weig} 
Again, it is later 


issues, and make the choice. 


we think. 





COMPULSORY ZEAL FOR DEMOCRACY 


Joun W. SrupeEBAKER, the former United States 
Commissioner of Edueation, now enjoying the free- 
dom of a private citizen, urged recently that every 


American student should be required to take at least 


one course in the social sciences in each of the four 
years of high school and in the first two years of 
college Such a step, according to a report of the 
address in The New York Times, November 30, 1948, 


“could go far in counteracting Communist propa- 


ganda by developing within the student a full appre- 
ciation of the American way of life under a system of 
free enterprise.” One could agree with Dr. Stude- 
baker’s plan in the last vear of his publ office to 
promote zeal for democracy. One becomes a little 
skeptical when he suggests, as did Rousseau onee, that 
the young should be compelled to be free. 


the classroom 


He deplored 


There is another assumption that 
study of a subject leaves lasting results. 
the faet that 


of an economies textbook”: the result is, in his opinion, 


few students had even “seen the inside 


the trend in eolleetivism. There seems, however, to be 
quite a number of authorities who have not only seen 
“the inside of an economies textbook” but have them- 
selves written many; some of these authorities are in 
favor of free enterprise, others not. The next step 
would be to censor the economies textbooks whose in- 
sides the students should see. 

That the best counterattack to subversive activities 
is a program to inculeate in the pupils and students 
in American educational institutions an understanding 
of and a love for democracy and its meaning has fre- 
quently been urged in these columns. No suggestion 
has ever been made that that understanding and that 


] 


love can be cultivated through one particular subject 


pre-eminently ordained to combat Communism. 
Teachers who have the job to do may be a little per- 

plexed by the plethora of suggestions put forward to 

promote zeal for democracy. By one group they are 


told that the ways of democracy must be learned by 


living them. By another they are urged to see to 
that pupils see the inside of an economies textbook and 
to compel them to take a course in social science in 
each of their high-school years. They may hesitate 
to commit themselves to a method which is “bookish,” 
for they have been warned against “bookish edu 
tion.” 

A few days before Dr. Studebaker delivered his 
address in Detroit the Northwestern University News 
Service: issued a release under the’ heading “Social 
Studies Not ‘Getting Across’ to Children, says Witty.” 
Paul A. Witty stated that “reorganization of teaching 
methods and materials and closer attention to reading 
ability are imperative if Jane and Joe are to lear 
more about geography, civies, and history,” and on 
may add, if they are to get anything from seeing the 
inside of an economies textbook or compulsory courses 
in social sciences. Many social-studies textbooks, said 
Professor Witty, are not only inappropriate for poor 
readers but also unsatisfactory for the brighter pupi!s 
in content and style. 

Perhaps if one put the two points of view—that o! 
Dr. Studebaker and that of Professor Witty 
gether, one might discover that what is wrong wit! 
American education is more deep-seated than the ab- 
sence of compulsory courses in social studies. Per 
haps one might get a start in Professor Witty’s state 
ment of a fact, too frequently ignored, that recent 
studies show “the great influx into modern high schoo 


And Ve [ 


courses in reading are compulsory for more years 


of pupils having poor reading ability.” 


than Dr. Studebaker suggests for compulsory courses 


in social sciences.—I. L. K. 


A CRITIQUE OF AN EXPERIMENTAL 
COURSE OF STUDY IN AMERICAN 
HISTORY 


On January 28, Welles V. Moot, chairman of thi 
joint committees of the Board of Regents on Higher 


and 


and Professional Edueation and of Elementary 
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Edueation 


York State 


report to 


(New 


submitted a 


\ Edueation 
Board ol 
nts on the proposed changes in the teaching ot 
Readers 


will be interested in the text 


history and world backgrounds. 


OL AND SOCIETY 
report. 
I 


rman of the joint committees ... I wish to 


joint committee since last summer has 


thi 
this 


ntinuing the study of the problems of the teach 
({merican and United States history in our schools. 
given particular attention to the proposed new 

as set forth in the bulletin, Bape) 

f American History and World Backqrounds. 


have come to the conclusion that this bulletin is too 


f 


imental Ou 


isive and that it covers a great deal more territory 
in be properly handled by high-school students in 
Harry V. 
Accordingly, the teachers 
for 


me available. Associate Commissioner 


son joins in this conelusion. 


this bulletin was sent con 


their 


whom 


edueators to 


tion and comment will be asked to send in 
ments promptly and not later than next June. 
We recommend that the program for the teaching of 
rican history in our schools be given further study 

» revised in order to teach American history more 
tively and that the ideas of the leading professors 


] 


history in our colleges and of outstanding classroom 

school teachers and leading educators be obtained 
guide us in revising the program for teaching Amer 
the 


of American history and the basi¢ principles 


history. In this divided world we believe that 


ng 
freedom need renewed emphasis and that our young 
le on finishing high school should be fully trained 
ir standards of a sovereign and free people and also 
what the Communist world really is and why its 


illed ideology is false and fraudulent. 


he joint committee will continue its study and will 
Wallin, 
neellor, the University of the State of New York. 


eport to the board, according to William J. 


THE HARVARD FOUNDATION FOR 
ADVANCED STUDY AND RESEARCH 
To further the interests of five graduate schools 
\rts and Sciences, Design, Education, Engineering. 
nd Publie Administration—Harvard University has 
tablished the | 


dy and Research, James B. Conant, president, an- 


Harvard Foundation for Advanced 


» 


inced on January 13. This foundation, which is 


alumni and friends of these schools, 


1] . . . > 
lll raise and disburse funds to provide for student 


Housing, research, and fellowships and scholarhips. 


( 


ihe first 


task of 
onant, will be to furnish part of the cost of a dormi- 


the foundation, according to Dr. 


dining-commons eenter for graduate students. 


In addition to the graduate schools, several non- 


‘ululon-paying university departments will receive aid 


trom the foundation: the Arnold Arboretum, Atkins 
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Hill Mete 
and the following museums 
Zoolo: VY. \\ illiaim Ila 


and Semitic. 


Garden and Research Laboratory, Blue 
orological Observatory ; 
Botanical, Comparative ves 


Fogv, Germanie, Pe abody ; 


FELLOWSHIPS FOR ENGLISH TEACHERS 
AT TULANE UNIVERSITY 


A TEN-YEAR program to co-ordinate more close 


} 


‘ly the 
methods of teaching English in high school and col 
lege has been organized at the Graduate School ot 
Tulane University, according to an announcement In 
February by Roger P. McCutcheon, dean. About two 
to four teaching fellowships of $2,000 a year each 
will be given annually to high-school teachers of Eng 
The holders of 


freshman 


the fel 
English and will help in_ the 


“In this 


lish. lowships will teach two 
courses in 
course on the methods of teaching English. 
manner,” stated Dr. McCutcheon, “we hope to find a 
partial answer to two major problems facing Ameri 
can universities: how to bridge the gap between high 
college work and how to give graduate 


school and 


students adequate instruction in teaching.” 

By 1960, out Dean MeCuteheon, 
should be about 30-40 high-school teachers who have 
Not only will these 
teachers have benefited from these fellowships, but 
Depend 


pointed there 


participated in this program. 


also their pupils and the university itself. 
ing upon the success of this program in the depart 
ment of English, similar fellowships will be instituted 


in other fields. 


UNESCO RADIO NEWS PROGRAMS 
UNESCO has been making Febru 


ary 19 a weekly news program on developments in 


available since 


radio 
the 


education, secienee, and culture to American 
stations, according to a recent announcement by 
U. S. National Commission for UNESCO. 

The scripts are prepared by the Paris headquarters 
of UNESCO 
works and stations throughout the world through co 


and transmitted to broadeasting net 
operating groups in member nations of the organiza 
tion. The be “UNESCO 
World Review—Weekly Radio Eduea 
tion, Science, and Culture.” 

The seripts contain about 10 brief news items and 


entitled 


News 


broadeasts will 


about 


six-minute discussion on a major de 


While the 


used for a straight news program, they also can be 


one five- or 


scripts are designed to be 


velopment. 
dramatized. Considerable time has been spent in dis 
cussions with radio leaders of several nations in devel 
oping scripts which, it was felt, would be of interest 
to peoples in all parts of the world. Radio stations 
in the United of the 
UNESCO weekly script from the UNESCO Relations 


1778 Pennsylvania 


States may request coples 
Staff of the Department of State, 


Ave., Washington 25, D. C. 
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Notes ad News... 





Report on increase in membership for week ending 


\I ae 


Appointments, Elections, 


Resignations, Retirements 


JOH Kkwart WALLACE STERLING, Whose appoint 
ent president, Stanford University, was reported 
] SCHUM Np Socigry, November 27, 1948, will as- 
ume office on April 1 instead of July 1, as previously 
announced Phe ch: nee in pl ns has been made pos 
sible throu the co irtesy ol Robert A. Millikan, 
chairman of the Board of Trustees of Huntington 


Library, Suan Marino (Calif.), of whieh Dr. Sterling 


l director, and Le \, 


DuBridge, president, Cali- 


fornia Institute of Technology, in which Dr. Sterling 
holds the Edward S. Harkness Chair of History. 
Clarence Hl. Faust, dean of the faculty of humanities 


ind sclences, Is serving 


as acting president. 
THe Reverend Joun L. McNuuty has been ap- 


pointed president, Seton Hall College (South Orange, 


N. J ), to succeed Monsignor James Franeis Kelley, 


rece ntly resigned. 

ELIZABETH T. Corr has sueeeeded Barbara Sheffield 
is headmistress, Rowland Hall (Salt Lake City, 
Utah) 


MLizA BENNETY HEAVEY, a member of the staff of 
Louisville (Ky.) Collegiate School, succeeded Cornelia 


A. Tomes as headmistress, Holland Hall (Tulsa, 


Okla.), at the opening of the schoo! year last fall. 


WILLIAM W. FRYE, professor of tropical medicine 
and publie health and assistant dean, School of Medi- 
eine, Tulane University (New Orleans 18), has been 
named dean, School of Medicine, Louisiana State 
University, to sueceed Vernon William Lippard whose 
appoimtment was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
September 14, 1946. Dr. Lippard has aecepted the 
deanship of the School of Medicine, University of 
Virginia. J. Edgar Hull, head of the department of 
medicine, Louisiana State University, will serve as 
acting dean until Dr. Frye assumes his new duties 


on or about June 1. 


SAUL LIEBERMAN, professor of Palestinian litera- 


ture and institutions, Jewish Theological Seminary of 


seminary’s Rabbinieal School, February 28. 


Mary CHuRCH SMALL, associate director of ad- 


> }.7 


missions, Radeliffe College 


Cambridge, Mass.), has 


been ; ppointed to the newly created post ot dean of 
residence and will assume her new office, September 1. 


Miss Small will supervise dormitory lite and will be 


directly responsible for the administration of studen} 
government affairs as they relate to proble: 


residence. 


JULIA JANE HEREFORD, associate professor of nurs 
ing, Vanderbilt University (Nashville 4, Tenn.), 
appointed associate dean, School of Nursing, Feb 
ruary 7, and will assume the deanship, July 1, when 
Frances Helen Zeigler will retire from professiona 
life. 


Mason W. Gross, associate professor of philoso; hy 
and assistant dean, College of Arts and Sciences, 
Rutgers University (New Brunswick, N. J.), has been 
named director of student life to sueceed Williar 
Speer whose appointment to the first directorship 
was reported in ScHOOL AND Society, April 24, 194s. 
Mr. Speer has resigned to accept the post of head 
master, the Loomis School (Windsor, Conn.), when 
N. H. Batchelder retires on July 1. 


CHARLES COLEMAN SELLERS, a member of the li 
brary staff of Wesleyan University (Middletown, 
Conn.), has been appointed to the faculty of Dick 
inson College (Carlisle, Pa.) as eurator of the col- 
lege’s historical collection of books, letters, and other 
items of significance connected with the early days ot 


the 176-year-old institution. 


IN a reorganization of the Associated Colleges ot 
Upper New York, including the closing of Sampson 
College and the consolidation of the program on the 
campuses of Champlain College (Plattsburg) and the 
Middletown Collegiate Center, John A. Dunlop will 
continue as dean of academic administration. Because 
of the necessity of keeping all programs as units, the 
plan followed when the colleges covered four cat 
puses will be continued, with Ersel E. Le Masters as 
dean of students and head of sociology; Francis Ii. 
Wilson, head of biology; Edward B. Phillips, head ot 
engineering drawing; William H. Tenney, head 0! 
English; Amy M. Gilbert, head of history and _ polit 
ieal science; Glenn S. Burrell, head of mathematics: 
Lyman S. Perry, director of physical edueation and 
athleties; and Josiah T. Neweomb, librarian. Th 
following persons now on the faculty of Sampson 
College have been appointed to the staff of Champlain 


College: Robert A. Wagoner, head of modern lan- 


euages; R. Bruce Hyndman, head of business 24 
ministration; C. Max Hull, head of chemistry; Del 
Sacket Otis, head of economies; John K. Coit, he: 


of philosophy and psyehology; and Irvin H. Solt, 
head of physies. The reorganization will become 


effective with the opening of the fall semester. 
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l following changes in staff have been announced 
the University of Michigan: appointments, Paul 
Spurlin, professor of 18th-century French litera- 
- acting chairman of the department of Ro- 
languages (second semester 1948-49), during 

ve of absenee granted to Irving A. Leonard, 
essor of Spanish-American literature; Herbert A. 
nyon, associate protessor of Spanish, acting asso- 
chairman (second semester 1948-49), to replace 

te Warner Forrest Patterson, associate professor 
Kyench, whose death was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, February 19; Lawrence E. Vredevoe, di- 
or, Bureau of School Services, associate professor 
secondary education in addition to his present 
ties; Paul Hunsicker, associate supervisor of phys- 
education for and assistant professor of 
ysieal edueation, School of Education (1949-50) ; 
Frank Weise, assistant 
second semester, 1948-49) ; Russell D. O’Neal (Feb- 
1) and Engene K. Ritter (March 1), research 
ineers in the Aeronautical Research Center, Willow 


men, 


professor of architecture 


in Airport; and Lewis V. Thomas, assistant pro- 
ssor of history (1949-50). Walter F. 


fessor of physies, has been granted an extension of 


Colby, pro- 


ve of absence (second semester 1948-49) for work 


th the Atomie Energy Commission. 


BLANCHARD LIVINGSTONE RIDEOUT, associate profes- 
sor of Romance languages and literatures, Cornell 
University, has been named professor in charge of 
the Junior Year in France group sponsored by Sweet 
Briar (Va.) College, to succeed Theodore Andersson, 
associate professor of French, Yale University, whose 
appointment was reported in SCHOOL AND SOcIETY, 
April 3, 1948. Mary Lane Charles, professor of 
French, Western College (Oxford, Ohio), will sue- 
ceed Marion Monaco, assistant professor of French, 
Connecticut College, as assistant professor in charge 
n September when both appointments become effee- 


tive. 


James B. Conant, president, Harvard University; 
Fletcher G. Watson, assistant professor of education 
of the university; and Duane Roller, head of the de- 
partment of physies, Wabash College (Crawfords- 
ville, Ind.), will offer a special course during the sum- 

er session of the university under the title, “Science 

the College Level.” Ear] 
James MeGrath, recently appointed commissioner of 
education, Office of Edueation, FSA (see ScHOOL AND 


General Edueation at 


Society, February 26), will summarize the variety of 
courses in science in general education being developed 


} 


t colleges throughout the country. 


Russett H. Mies. professor of musie, University 


Illinois, has been appointed to the staff of the 
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summer session in the University of California (Los 
Angeles), where he will conduct a course on Johann 


Sebastian Bach for upperclassmen in musie. 


THE following promotions at Barnard College, 


Columbia University, were announced under date of 
March 3: 
(economics) and Henry 8. Sharpe; to 


to professorships, Raymond J. Saulnier 
associate pro- 
fessorships, Basil Rauch (history) and Aubrey Gorb 
man (zoology); to an assistant professorship, Joseph 
G. Brennan and to instructorships, 
Mary L. William F. 
(geography), and Laura R. de Gareia-Lorea (Span- 
Dorothy 


(philosophy) ; 


Heuser (fine arts), Goodwin 


assistant registrar, has been 


Mrs. 


ish). Fox, 
named associate 


succeeded Miss Fox. 


registrar; Clisby DuBose has 


STANLEY NEWMAN, formerly an anthropologist for 


the Smithsonian Institution doing research at La 
Escuela Nacional de Antropologia e Historia (Mexico 
City), has assumed new duties as associate professor 
of anthropology, the University of New Mexico (Al- 
buquerque). 


UNDER date of March 4, Hofstra College (Hemp- 
stead, N. Y.) announced the following promotions: 
to associate professorships, Wilbur Scott (Mnglish) 
and William P. McEwen (philosophy), and to an 


assistant professorship, Anne Ilanson (biology). 


Dorotuy L. THomPsoN, instructor in history, Stan- 
ford University, has been appointed assistant pro- 
Jard College (Annandale-on-Hud- 


Leo Simons is serving as visiting in- 


fessor of history, 
son, N. Y.). 


struetor in philosophy during the spring semester. 


REGINALD E. TESTEMENT, account executive with 
the Byer and Bowman Advertising Agency, Columbus, 
recently assumed new duties as instructor in adver- 
tising, Ohio Wesleyan University (Delaware), replae- 
ing William 


Mark M. Lipper has sueceeded Rosemary Klien as 


assistant to the director of publicity. 


A. Arter, resigned beeause of ill health. 


Michigan 


by the 


PAauL V. 


(Kalamazoo), has been appointed 


SANGREN, president, Western 
College 
civilian-personnel division of the Arn y as an expert 
and adviser in the Training Demonstration School 
(Bavaria) for the Military Government for Germany. 
Wvnand Wichers, vice pres dent of the college, will 


erve as acting president during the leave of absence 


of approximately three months granted to Dr. 


Sangren. 


HELEN MOSER AND OrRRILLA Wricut, members of 
the staff of New York State College of Ag 
and Home Economies, Cornell University, are 
many on edueational mi for the Military Gov- 


Miss Moser, assistant professor 


riculture 
in (rer 
ssions 


ernment, 
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e ¢s edueation, left March 1 to serve as an 
Lt er on home-economies edueation in the Hesse 
‘ M Wright, assistant state leader of home- 
demonstration extension work, left on February 5 and 
helping to plan a program of homemaking exten- 
rk in the Northrhein-Westfalen area. 
Vu Oo CAMACHO, professor of edueation, Univer- 
-itvy of Costa Rica, who is serving as professor of 
Spanish, Tulane University, has been granted a leave 


of absence to serve as a member of the Commission 
appointed by UNESCO to survey education in the 
Phi Ippine Republic, The appointment ol Floyd W. 
Reeves, Paul R. Hanna, A. C. Lewis, and 8S. Y. Chu 
to the commission was reported in SCHOOL AND So- 
CIETY, }'e bruary 5 

RopNey P. Ropinson, professor of elassies and fel- 
low in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, Uni- 
versity of Bridgeport (Conn.), has been elected an 
member of the Royal Academy of Barcelona (Spain), 
one of the 10 Americans honored by election to the 


academy in over 200 years since its founding. 


Lupwig Mires vAN DER Rone, head of the depart- 
ment of architecture, Illinois Institute of Technology 
(Chicago 16), has been elected an honorary corre- 
sponding membership in the Royal Institute of British 
Architeets. 

Joskpu S. Rovucek, professor of sociology and po- 
litical science and chairman of the departments, Uni- 
versity of Bridgeport (Conn.), has been elected an 
associate member of the Institut International D’His- 
toire Politique et Constitutionelle, the Sorbonne. 


PRANK A, FARNSWORTH, JR., assistant professor of 
economies, Colgate University (Hamilton, N. Y.), will 
supervise the new off-campus study group next year 
when ten advanced students in economies will live for 
four months in the Merrimack River section of New 
Hampshire for a firsthand study of America’s eco- 
nome problems. The area presents opportunities for 
study of many types of industry and agriculture. 
The program, which is comparable to the university’s 
older plan which permits students in political science 
to spend each fall in Washington (D. C.), has been 
arranged through the co-operation of Edward Elling- 
wood, executive director, New Hampshire State Plan- 


ning and Development Commission. 


Ar the annual meeting of the Southwestern Philo- 
sophieal Conference, December 20, 1948, the following 
officers were elected: David L. Miller, University of 
Texas, president; Hubert G, Alexander, assistant pro- 
fessor of philosophy, the University of New Mexico, 
and Edward Schouten Robinson, the 
University of Newly 
appointed members of the Executive Committee are: 


Carlton W. Berenda, University of Oklahoma; Peter 


vice-president ; 
Kansas, secretary-treasurer. 
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A. Carmichael, Louisiana State University 


Jumes S. Fulton, Rice Institute (Houston, Tex 


Hinpa F. DUNLAP was appointed editor of the 
vision of test research and service, World Book ( 
pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson 5 (N. Y.), February | 


DonaLp J. Grout, chairman of the department 
music, Cornell University, has been appointed acting 
editor-in-chief, Journal of the American Musi: 


cal Society. 


Recent Deaths 

Lowry SAMUEL HowarpD, president emeritus, Me 
School and Junior College (Menlo Park, Calit.), « 
February 16, according to word received by Si 
ND Society, March 1. Mr. Howard, who was t 
eight years old at the time of his death, had sery, 
instructor (1913-14), Eastern Washington Si} 
Normal Sehool (Cheney); prineipal (1919 
Menlo School, and president (1927-46), Mer 
School and Junior College; assistant superintende: 
(1922-23), Whittier (Calif.) State School for bi 
and principal and assistant superintendent of school; 


as 


(1923-27), Pasadena (Calif.). 

CHARLES A. CocKAYNE, retired head of the depart 
ment of English, Technical High School, Springtield 
(Mass.), died, February 28, at the age of sevent 
years. Dr. Cockayne had served as protessor 
philosophy and education (1909-10) and_ president 
(1910-20), University of Toledo (Ohio); and hea 
of the department of English (1920-48), Technic: 
High Sehool. 

THEODORE Moses Fockeg, dean emeritus, Case | 
stitute of Technology (Cleveland 6), died, March 2. 
at the age of seventy-eight years. Dr. Focke ha 
served the institute as instructor in mathematic 
(1892-93, 1898-1902), assistant professor (1902-05), 
Kerr professor (1908-43), and dean (1918-43). 

James RowLanp ANGELL, president emeritus, Yal 
University, died, March 4, at the age of seventy-ni 
years. Dr. Angell had served as instructor in p! 
losophy (1893-94), the University of Minnesota; a: 
sistant professor of psychology and director of th 
laboratory (1894-1901), associate professor (1901 
05), professor and head of the department (1505 
20), senior dean (1908-11), dean of the faculties 0! 
arts, literature, and science (1911-20), and acting 
(1918-19), the University of Chicago: 
chairman (1919-20), National Research Counc 
president (1920-21), Carnegie Corporation of Ne 
York; president (1921-37), Yale University; educ: 
tional counselor (since 1937) and educational dire 
tor (since 1938), National Broadcasting Compan) 
Among his many published works are: “Psycholog 
of Attention,” “Organie Accompaniments of Con 
” and “Memory and Development !! 


president 


scious Processes, 


Motor Co-ordination.” 
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A SUMMER-SESSION PREVIEW TO COLLEGE 
CARL E. SEASHORE 


The State University of Towa 


‘A Proposal for a College Entrance Preview”! 
ocated a radieal change in point of view for the 


ntation of students at college entrance and said: 


years ago we began to experiment with a fresh 

veek, college qualifying and placement examinations, 

nality profiles, and edueational and vocational guid 
Marked progress has been made in the develop 

of these four ventures; but the progress has been 

» or less of a topsy-turvy nature. The time is now 
for a eritical examination and evaluation of each of 
projects in an effort to rid them of undesirable 


tions, to integrate their techniques and purposes, and 


n further development in the light of the vantage 


ds now gained. 


Upon reading the article mentioned Dean P. C. 
Packer said, ‘The place to offer such a program is in 
he summer session where it can be done most thor 
iwhly and economieally.” I reeognized at once the 
isdom in such an extension of my original plan. We 
ccordingly drew up the following statement of the 
course for the 1942 summer session at the University 


lowa: 


Educational Guidance for High-School Graduates. An 
rientation course for high-school graduates who plan to 
ter any college or university this fall or make immedi 
te plans for a career. Each student will be thoroughly 
ialvzed in a systematic testing program and personally 

guided through interviews with the director and special 
sts in various fields. For each student there will result 

profile of vocational and educational fitness as a basis 

r guidanee. The course is open to any student gradu 

1 from an aecredited high school and is intended to 
serve as a guide to higher educational and voeational ad 
istment. The student may carry two related elective 
irses for college credit. The course is organized as a 


tional service. 


Unfortunately, under the war and postwar condi 

ms, this course has not yet eventuated in full seale. 
In the meantime I have given the proposal further 
consideration which has resulted in the following pro 
posal: Let half a dozen, or more, exceptionally quali- 

d universities set up this program as a national 
ervice. 

Among the advantages of such a national service 
will be: (1) the experimental development of a guid 
ance unit which may become a companion piece for the 
national College Entrance examinations in a national 
service; (2) utilization of the highest competence of 
staff and resources available; (3) a clearing house for 


1 SCHOOL AND Society, 54, pp. 414-417. 





the orientation of the student with reference to types 
of higher edueational facilities available in the hght 
of his qualifications and interests; (4) the flexibility 
which permits higher institutions to follow this pat 
tern each for its own constitueney; (5) national econ 
omy in higher education. 

For the participating institution, it utilizes the 
equipment, the staff, and the openings for additional 
students during the slack summer period whieh is 
already organized, financed, and publicized for inter 
semester courses. It facilitates roup testing and 


counseling combined with individual counseling on a 


large and economical seale. It makes it possible to 


introduce a student-centered self guidance program 


by a project method under competent direction. 
Since guidance programs are the topie of the day for 
investigation, this plan furnishes an opportunity for 
experimentation and planned research in a personnel 
program since it offers excellent opportunities for 
apprenticeships in connection with laboratory and 
clinical graduate training in personnel. It ean play 
a part in a national service. 

For the high-school pupil it comes in at the most 
critical period in his edueational and voeational ad 
justment. It furnishes the highest quality of seien 
tifie guidance available. It enables him to build a 
graphie profile on the basis of tests and measurement 
which becomes a permanent record for himself and 
may be transmitted to the institution he is to enter. 
It is comparatively inexpensive. It enables him to 
carry two supplementary courses. It may give him 
an orientation which will affect his entire future edu 
cation and career and should enable him to choose 
wisely his college and, within a college, his prepro 
fessional training. 

For the high-school teacher it provides a protes 
sional training period for guidance officers who will 
return to their schools with clarified ideas about prin 
ciples of guidance of their students and with the ad 
vantage of self-analvsis for their own guidance as 
graduate students. Those who ean qualify by previous 
training may serve as interns or leaders in this stu 
dent-centered self-cuidanece program. 

In the article cited above I outlined in considerable 
detail a typical program and poliey for such a six 


week course In edueational guidance 
IS THE PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
ANTIDEMOCRATIC? 
J. LEONARD SHERMAN 


Harvard School, North Hollywood, Calif. 


WitH the world divided into two opposing ideo- 


logical camps and with each striving to muster its 








. 
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available forces in preparation for the crisis that 


ust eventually follow, a student of American edu- 


m 
cation is faced with the question: Are all American 
educational institutions supporting in practice, as well 
“as by profession, the basie idea ot the demoecratie way 
of life—equality of educational opportunity? Any 
educator attempting to answer honestly this very 
timely and pertinent question eannot ignore that 
section of the American educational system repre- 
sented by approximately 3,568 independent or pri- 
vate secondary schools. A consideration of the pri- 
vate secondary school in this connection raises the 
question expressed in the title: Is the private second- 
ary school ‘antidemocratice? 

With the rapid development of the publie high 
school at the beginning of the twentieth century the 
functions that were formerly performed by the Latin 
grammar school and the American academy were as- 
sumed by the constantly expanding publie high school. 
This evolution in American education left the private 
secondary school to appropriate the role of being a 
mere adjunct to the system by catering either to that 
favored economic group that could afford to pay for 
an education fostered and nurtured in an exclusive 
environment or to those groups that emphasized sec- 
farianism and that wanted their children to remain 
within the denominational folds. As the publie high 
school expanded both in number and in eurricular 
offerings, the attention of the educational world was 
focused more strongly upon the private secondary 
school as an exclusive school for the economically 
favored few and as a mere appendage to the demo- 
cratic American educational system. As a_ result, 
publie-school people looked askance upon the private 
secondary schools as being undemoeratie and snobbish. 
The private-school people, on the other hand, claimed 
superiority for their institutions on the grounds that 
the private institutions offered better preparation for 
college than could be aequired in a residential at- 
mosphere of homogeneity. These attitudes are still 
strongly characteristic of both groups. 

Kither point of view marks the private secondary 
school as antidemocratie. Since the lifeblood of a 
democracy is its edueational system, no school has 
the right to a legitimate existence on the basis of its 
being a mere adjunct to that system by eatering to 
the educational needs of the economieally favored few, 
for such an institution denies in practice the funda- 
mental demoeratic educational doctrine, namely, true 
education knows no economic, racial, or religious 
boundaries. Such an institution merits the attitude 
expressed by the publie-school people. 


On the other hand, the view held by the private- 


school group makes their institutions just as anti- 


VoL. 69, No. 1786 


democratic. When they state that the private schoo] 
‘an better perform a given educational function than 
ean a publie school, every private school is in duty 
bound by a democratic society to make that eduea- 
tional advantage available to all who can intellectually 
profit by that opportunity. Anything short of this 
service lays the private school open to justifiable 
criticism as an agent working against the spread of 
democracy. This statement is particularly true in 
these crucial days, when leadership is so badly needed 
to further the cause of democracy. 

Thus, the private secondary schoo] finds itself to be 
open to a most serious charge, for any individual 
or institution that deserves to be characterized as 
being antidemocratie is giving aid, unintentionally, 
to the opposing ideological camp. 

Private-secondary-school administrators have al- 
ready sensed the seriousness of the situation, if their 
utterances that have appeared in print are evidence. 
A retired headmaster of Phillips Academy at And- 
over has said that the private schools have learned 
that for their own good they can no longer eater 
exclusively to the wealthy and that they cannot afford 
to discriminate on the grounds of race, color, or 
ereed.! Another headmaster of a large boys’ school 
in the East has said that he regrets the fact that the 
adjective exclusive is so often associated with the 
name of his school. 

Action, as well as utterances, characterize this 
awakening on the part of private-school administra- 
tors. Many of the prominent schools are engaged in 
endowment campaigns, one objective of which is to 
increase the numberof scholarships that may be 
offered to pupils of intellectual promise. One school 
is leading the movement for international education 
by providing educational opportunities for pupils 
from foreign countries to the extent of maintaining 
a fixed ratio between the foreign and American groups. 

All that has been done or that is being done to make 
the private secondary school more democratic is what 
should be done, but further progress along other lines 
should be made. In these days of financial need for 
educational development, it is a waste of badly needed 
money for the private secondary school to compete 
with the publie high school by merely offering what 
the public high school can do just as effectively. In 
fact, such competition is antidemoeratic, for it bids 
for the loyalty of parents who otherwise would give 
their complete support to the publie schools. Fur- 
thermore, such competition makes the private second 
ary school a superfluous ornament of the American 
school system rather than an integral part of that 
system. Private-secondary-school administrators, in 


1 Claude M. Fuess, The Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 177, p. 59. 
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eration with public-school executives, must deter- 
n what areas the private secondary schools ean 
netion better than ean the public high schools or in 
reas they alone are capable of functioning, and 
ite-secondary education should then be limited to 
se areas. 
That such areas exist has been shown by a study 
le by the present writer. A group of two hundred 
ators, consisting of public-school administrators, 
rofessors of edueation, and private-secondary-school 
nistrators, believes that the following six fune- 
ns lie within the province of the private secondary 
hools: (1) to provide religious training; (2) to pro- 
de a residential school, free from the usual distrae- 
tions found in publie education; (3) to provide a resi- 
lential school for pupils with unsatisfactory home 
conditions; (4) to provide a school for pupils that 
re unable socially or intellectually to adjust them- 
elves in a publie high school; (5) to safeguard the 


onstitutional right of the parent to send his child to 


Reborte@..=. 
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the school of his own choice; and (6) to provide a 
school in which educational experiments may be car- 
ried on unhampered by social or political control. 
Much consideration should be given to this problem 
of determining the legitimate functions of the private 
secondary schools if they wish to avoid the stigma of 
being antidemocratic. If there is still a place in the 
American edueational system for the private second- 
ary schools, and the above-mentioned study indicates 
that there is a legitimate and useful place, then the 
American educational system is not complete until 
that place is filled; and the private secondary school 
is antidemocratie and a mere adjunct until it finds 
that place in the system and makes that service avail- 
able to all who ean profit by that opportunity. Here 
lies the challenge to the modern American private 
secondary school. Is the private secondary school 


antidemoeratic? The extent to which it accepts this 
challenge determines whether the answer will be nega- 


tive or positive. 





SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT OF VETERANS 


Louis M. HANSEN AND DONALD G. PATERSON 


University of Minnesota 


Srupies of the aecademie achievement of veterans, 


vith one exeeption, have compared the average 


scholarship of veterans and nonveterans (1, 2, 3, 5, 
6, 7, 8,9). These reports agree in showing that vet- 
erans are only slightly superior to nonveterans in 
average scholarship. In some of the studies the slight 
superiority is not even statistically significant. In- 
deed, in one study (6), the nonveterans were slightly 
superior to veterans when age was controlled. 

In these studies, the comparative method was util- 
zed. There are good reasons for believing that this 
type of experimental design may be inadequate to dis- 


lose the facts about the postwar academic achieve- 
ent of veterans. This would be true, especially if 
the high motivation of veterans, noted almost univer- 
sally by faculty members, were to serve as a spur to 
nonveterans. Thus heightened scholastie motivation 
tor the bulk of college students would simply be a 

stwar phenomenon. Of course, it is possible that 
nonveteran students were responding not to the in- 
creased competition of veterans per se but rather 
were reflecting a general postwar seriousness of aca- 
‘emie purpose not characteristie of prewar student 
populations. In either case, the results would be the 
ame—no marked scholastic superiority of the veteran 
in the postwar years. 





Table 1 


Means, Standard Deviations, and Critical Ratio for 
Prewar Honor Point Ratios and Postwar Honor 
Point Ratios of Junior College Male 


Veterans. N= 265. 
Mean Ss. D 
Postwar H. P. R. 1.49 59 
Prewar H. P. R. AY it 58 
Difference 72 
Critical Ratio* 18.5 


* Formula for C. R. is for correlated measures, r= .45. 


With this possibility in mind the writers adopted a 
different experimental design to disclose the facts 
about the postwar scholastic achievement of veterans.’ 
A decision was made at the outset to study the prewar 
scholastie records in comparison with the postwar 
record of the same students. In this way, the fact as 
to whether or not the same students upon return to the 
campus after war service improved their prewar 
scholastie achievement record markedly, slightly, or 
not at al! could be readily ascertained. By means of 
this experimental design, each veteran becomes his 
own control. 

The present report follows this experimental design. 


It is based veterans in the Junior 


upon 265 male 
1The present report is based upon Louis M. Hansen’s 
research paper, ‘‘The Pre-War and Post-War Honor Point 


Ratios of 287 Male Veterans in the College of Science, 


Literature, and the Arts at the University of Minnesota, 
conducted under the direction of the second author, as a 
partial requirement for the M.A. degree, June, 1948. 
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Div on ot the ¢ ieve ot Seience, Literature, and the 


Arts, the University of Minnesota. These men had 


been in the junior college before the war for at least 
two quarter and had returned to the junior college 
for t least two postwar quarters. 

Phe pring pal tatistical finding 1s presented in 
Table 1. It will be noted that the Postwar Honor 
Point Ratio (IPR) is strikingly higher than the 
Prewar HPR. The difference is +0.72. In other 
words, these veterans moved from a D 4 prewar aver 

etoa ( postwar average. 


\ picture ol the shifts in terms of whole letter 


race hown in Table 2. This is a seatter diagram 
which shows that onlv 14 or 5.3 per cent dropped one- 
tep, 53 or 31.3 per cent remained within a letter 
rrade, 137 or 51.7 per cent gained a letter grade, 30 


or 11.3 per cent gained two letter grades, and 1 indi- 


vidual gained three letter grades. As is evident, the 
ijority, 168 or 63.4 per cent, made substantial 
Ins 
Further analyses were ade holding constant, ex- 


perin entally, the following: high-school scholarship 
rank, A. C. E. Psychological Examination scores on 
entrance, and a combination of the two. In each of 
these analyses, the data clearly indicate that postwar 
IHIPR gains are just as striking for high ability stu- 
dents as for those in the average range of ability or 
in the lower range of ability. Of course, the prewar 
and the postwar HPR’s show differences between the 
three levels of ability, existing at time of original 
entrance to the University. This is an important 
finding since, in general, it appears to mean that post- 
war gains in HPR are not contrary to predictive 
indices but show up in an equally positive way for all 
ability levels. 

The specific causes of this striking increase in scho- 


lastic achievement are, of course, unknown. Inter- 


The grade records of 8,500 students in the college dur 
quarter of 1947 were examined. The ree- 
ords of the ) male veterans here reported on were se 
lected as meeting a large number of requirements, set in 


ing the spring 
26; 


advance, to exclude as many factors as possible which 
night have produced spurious differences or which might 


have concealed real differences. These requirements Were: 
males only; enrollment in Junior Division during 1946- 
17; completion of at least two quarters prewar and two 
quarters postwar; if enrolled prewar for a longer time, 


records for only the last three complete quarters were 
ised; reeords for at least the first two but not more than 
the first three postwar quarters were used; only students 
whose entrance records included High School Rank and 
A. (. EF. Psvehol. Exam. percentiles were ineluded, In 


iddition, certain credits and grades were ignored, such 
as: courses taken in or credits earned in any other col 
leeg of the university or in any other college or univer- 
sity courses taken while in military service, credits 


granted for basie ROTC, or for military service, or for 
GED Tests, USAFI or other Army and Navy colleges; 
courses repeated on a refresher basis; or courses repeated 


to raise grade. 
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ruption of schooling because otf war service ot 
sity means that the returning veteran is one 0) 
years older. Does this increased age bring \ 
increased maturity and seriousness of purpos: 
result of the “learnings” that have taken 
during war service? It would be possible to ch 


on this point by studying the records of civilia: 


TABLE 2 


Prewar and Postwar Honor Point Ratios for 265 \ 
Veterans in Junior Division of S. L. A. 
Note: Coefficient of Correlation equals + .45. 
Postwar H. P. R. 
EF D C B A 
} id -- ol he 
, «© <3} €24-<¢ 
A 0 
3.00 
B 2 8 10 
as 2.00 to 2.99 
a C 12 31 | 32 75 28 
oe 1.00 to 1.99 | = i sii 
ao D | 44 |101 20 165 8&2 
.00 to 0.99 | 
é F | + @ + BB 
— 1.06 to — .009 | 
SE —- 
Number 0 60 144 61 0 265 
Per Cent 0 23 54 23 0 10 


dents, during peacetime, who drop out of college and 
then return at a later date, to determine whether 0: 
not they show a similar increase in scholastic achiev: 
ment upon their return to college. Does the “tin 
lost” during war service act as a spur to postwai 
scholastic achievement? Was the relatively poor pre 
war achievement due to the peculiar academic situa 
tion existing prior to the operation of the selectiv 


service? In other words, were youngsters in college 


ust 


before they were called up by selective service ju 
marking time in a state of “jitters”? It is impossibl 
to answer these questions with the present data. Stu 
dent personnel research, however, might well be ¢ 
rected toward securing answers to these questions } 
the development of appropriate experimental designs 
The writers are inclined to believe that the dat: 
presented here, taken in conjunction with repo! 
showing little difference between veteran and nonve! 
eran postwar scholarship achievement, indicate a ge! 
3 Since completing the analysis of our results, th 
port of Pultz (4) has appeared. Using a similar expe! 
mental design but with fewer explicitly stated contr 
he reports that veterans’ postwar scholastic record in col 


parison with their own prewar record showed a gain 0! 
+ .63 of a letter grade at Ohio State University. The two 


studies are thus in striking agreement. 
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reased seriousness ot academic 


purpose ot 
and ‘e liberal-arts students as ¢ 
n and sophomore liberal-arts students as an 


th of war. At least this general interpreta- 
in with complaints that postwar college stu 
re treating opportunities for extracurricular 
This 


could be readily investigated by comparing vet 


es With unprecedented apathy. point 
nd nonveteran participation in student activities 
ng the postwar years with the results available 
arding the kinds and amounts of student partici- 
tion during the prewar years. 
Summary. Whatever the detailed causative factors 
it is evident that the experimental design em- 
ved in the present study yields results that point 
uistakably to a striking increase in postwar scho- 
tie achievement as compared with prewar scholastie 
hievement of the same students who were foreed to 
nterrupt their college studies by war service. 
These results are in striking contrast to published 
eports that the postwar scholastie achievement of vet- 
ns is only slightly superior to the scholastie achieve- 
ent of nonveterans in the postwar years. The type 
evidence, here reported, appears to be more in line 
th faculty belief that seriousness of academic pur- 
ose characterizes the postwar student body. This in- 
reased academie motivation has generally been re- 
irded as a characteristic of veterans only. It would 
pear that it is a postwar phenomenon characterizing 


eterans and nonveterans alike. 
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Psychological Factors in Education. Pp. ix + 318. 
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text is written primarily for students of education 
vho are undertaking a study of psychological factors and 
their implications for classroom teaching in elementary 
ind secondary schools. It is hoped that it will 
ilso the needs of teachers in the field whose experience 
has indicated a need for further study. 
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eTts, EmmMetr ALBERT. Readability: Its Application 
to the Elementary School. Pp. 22. Reprinted from 
the Journal of Educational Re search, February, 1949. 


This 
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Copies may be had from Janet L. Hayes, the 


Reading 


Clinic, Department of Psychology, Temple University, 
Philadelphia 22. 60 cents, 
In this pamphlet consideration is given primarily to ele 
ments ot language structure as Lactors in readability 
Bibliography of reference books on the subject at the end 
ol the re ort 

7 

COHEN, Morris RR. Studies in Philosophy and Scien 

Pp. 278. Henry Holt and Co. New York. 1949, 
$4.50. 
The essays which make up this posthumous collection 
cover a time-span of over three decades in the life of the 


late Morris R. Cohen rhe subjects with which they deal 
are as varied and interesting as the mind and times which 
produced them 
e 

Evaluation of the Mother’s Ad 
Serial No. 44 No. 1. Pp. 
in Child Develop 
Washington 25, D. Cc 


COOPER, MARCIA MANN. 

visory Service. Vol. xii. 
$2 + XXVi11. 
ment, National Research Couneil, 
1948. 
A monograph of present study undertaken to estimate the 
value of the conducted by the Mental Hygiene 
Study of the Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and Publie 
Health in co-operation with the Child Hygiene Clinic in 
the Eastern Health District of Baltimore Complete with 
charts Have the children who have had continuous 
supervision by the staff realized any advantages over those 
who have not had such contact ? 


Society for Research 


service 


EpwWArRD SS. Liberty against 
Flowering, and Decline of a 
Pp. xiii+ 210. Louisiana State University 
Press, Baton Rouge. 1948. $3.00. 

Kor the first century American constitutional liberty had 
its greatest value as a bulwark for the protection of 


CORWIN, 
Rise, 
Conce pt. 


Government: T he 
Famous Juridical 


prop 
erty. This was necessary if prosperity was to become 
national. With the growing complexity of social and 
economic forces in the expanding nation liberty came 
to be looked upon as a means of protecting vested inter 
ests Liberty now appears under two guises—-liberty of 
employers in “freedom of contract,” and the New Deal's 
liberty of employees “to bargain collectively.’ 
e 
FERGUSON, CHARLES W. { Little Democracy Is a 


Dangerous Thing. Association Press, New 
York. 1948. 
This is the outcome of a study of the citizen's role in the 
affairs of the world, the part a plain man might play in 
the drama of issues which, for want of a less obnoxious 
term, we call foreign policy It considers the problems 
of democracy in the modern world 


Pp. 126. 


$1.00. 


e 
Third Strike. Pp. 59 
Avenue, New 


GRAY, JERRY. The 
Fifth 


Abingdon 
Cokesbury, 150 York 11. 1949. 
$1.00. 

An aleoholie’s brilliant self 


inalysis Every word in this 


story is written in blood and tears Every word is true, 
every word reflects that authority which only personal 
experience Can 21lve, 
e 

Gross, JoHN O. Education for Life. Pp. 219. Abing 
don-Cokesbury, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 11. 1949 
gO 95 
After reading Gregor Ziemer’s “Education for Death,” the 
book telling of the poisoning of the mind of the German 
people by their educators and philosophers and the subse 
quent destruction of the German nation, the author felt 


something should be said about a form of education which 
can produce a life-giving culture the training of people 
in the history of Christian culture in 


merica 


e 
‘¢Guide to the Study of the Curriculum in the Seeondar 
Schools of Illinois.’’ Bulletin. Illustrated Pp. 42 
Publication of the Illinois Secondary Scho Curt 
lum Program. Springfield 1948, 
This represents an attempt to present suggestions regard 
ing ways and means of effecting curriculum improvements 


in the secondary schools of Illinois 


7. 
Compiler). Children’s St ste 
Illustrated. Pp. 224. Abingdor 
Fifth Av New York 11 1949 


HAZELTINE, ALICE I 
Read or Té i]. 
Cokesbury, 150 


LO = 


$2.00. 


enue, 
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(hie with skill and discrimination, these 37 selections 
‘ arent teachers, and workers with children a 
of material in vid imaginative narratives 
o 
Heru, Epwarp Harris. Jf You Lived Here. Pp. x4 
+] Harper Brothers 1949 $2.75 
You are entering the busy city of Temple, population 
1,208 It vou lived here you would be home now In a 
inner of speaking, Lizzie Temple, school teacher, and 
e town are synonymous; they share so many memories 
common his is the story of two memorable days in 
her life which brought to a conclusion 50 years of teaching. 
a 
Hurcuison, Exviot D. How to Think Creatively.  Illus- 
trated. Pp. 237. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 150 Fifth 


Avenue, New York 11. 1949. $2.75. 

Through several questionnaires, filled in by famous writ- 
ers, one gleans the information that working, even at  in- 
spirational themes, consists of systematic work regardless 
of inclination ! Creative work can have no blue print to 
follow ; no one can explain the why and wherefore. 


e 
KANDEL, I. L. Education in an Era of Transition. Pp. 
38. Evans Brothers Ltd., Russell Square, London. 
1948. 2/6. 


Three lectures delivered at the University of London in 
February, 1948, on the invitation of the Academic Council 
of the Senate of the University. 
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KELLEY, JANET AGNES. College Life and the Mores. 
Pp. xvi+308. Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 1949. $3.75. 

This brings to personnel workers, administrators, teachers, 

and students an analysis of the college campus as a cul- 

ture and as a society 
e 

New Direc- 

McGraw- 


LATON, ANITA D., AND S. RALPH POWERS. 
tions in Science Teaching. Pp. xi+ 164. 
Hill Book Co. 1949. $2.50. 

A report of a co-operative project in 17 secondary schools 

under the sponsorship of the Bureau of Educational Re- 

search in Science, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
* 


An Introduction to Kansas Finance: 
Pp. 30. Bureau of Government 
Research, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 1949. 
Free. 

Democracy reaches its highest expression when it is firmly 
rooted in a well-informed and an alert body of citizens. 
This report is based upon the latest available figures and 
gives an over-all picture of governmental income and ex- 
penditure at the state level. 

* 


MACKENZIE, CATHERINE. Parent and Child. Pp. ix+ 
341. William Sloane Associates, Ine., 119 West 57th 
Street, New York 19. 1949. $2.95. 

A new book by the well-known authority on child develop- 
ment of The New York Times compendium of advice 
assembled from the latest discoveries and experience. 


McKay, JACK. F. 
State Government. 


‘‘Opportunities in the Medical Profession.’’ Science 
Series No. 2. Pp. 12 Western Personnel Institute, 
30 North Raymond Avenue, Pasadena 1, Calif. 1949. 
$1.00. 

The purpose of this bulletin is to present for the student 
considering the field of medicine some information con- 
erning the profession generally, specifically with respect 
to medical edueation in the United States, qualifications, 
distribution of facilities, ete. 

° 


‘‘Organization of American States.’’ A Handbook for 
Use in High-School Classes and Study Groups.  Ilus- 
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rated. Pp. 66. Division of Education, Departmy 
of Cultural Affairs, Pan-American Union, Washijny 
ton, D.C. 1949. 50 cents. 
It would be easy to misunderstand completely the ¢ 
this booklet if we assumed we already know the ny 
ol words, for the “American States” does not refer ¢ 
individual states of the United States, but to the jn, 
pendent nations of the entire Western Hemisphere, s 
we must master the vocabulary peculiar to the par ! 
subject matter, such as convention, treaty, ratiti: 
bilateral and multilateral, ete. 

e 

PETERSON, SHAILER. How Well Are Indian Childy, 

Educated? [liustrated. Pp. 182. United States 
Indian Service. Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kang 
1948. 
Summary of results of a three-year program testing 
achievement of Indian children in Federal, public, 
mission schools, 

e 

PHILLIPS, E. LAKIN, ISABEL R. BERMAN, AND Haro.p B 

Hanson. Intelligence and Personality Factors Asso 
ciated with Poliomyelitis among School Age Childre) 
Pp. vii+60. Vol. xii. Serial No. 45. No. 2. § 
ciety for Research in Child Development, National R 
search Council, Washington 25, D. C. 1948. 
A monograph of general information concerning the pos 
sible effects of disease on intellectual functions and per 
sonality characteristics. 

e 


PIAGET, JEAN, BARBEL INHELDER, ET ALINA SZEMINSKA 
La Géométrie Spontanée de L’Enfant. Pp. 514 
Presses Universitaires de France, 108 Boulevard Saint 
Germain, Paris. 1948. 

The world of geometry through this method reaches thy 
child’s understanding from the outside, visual conceptio: 
rather than from books or reading. 

e 

Picasso, PaBLo. Desire: A Play. Pp. 63. Philo 
sophical Library, New York. 1949. $2.75. 
Translated from the French by Bernard Frechtman. This 
is a rambunctious farce, an animated Picasso painting! 

e 

‘*Scientists: Supply and Demand.’’ Science Series Ni 
1. Introduction. Pp. 7. Western Personnel Insti 
tute, 30 North Raymond Avenue, Pasadena 1, Calif 
1949. 50 eents. 

The market rate for Ph.D.’s in science has been pushed t 
about $6,000, and fair-to-midling Bachelors of Science cai 
get as much as $3,600 to start with. As a consequence 


over 350,000 students are now majoring in science. How 
will they fare? This pamphlet attempts to tell us. 


SmitH, Etta THEA. Workbook to Accompany Explor 
ing Biology. Illustrated by Marion A. Cox. Pp 
vi+154. Hareourt, Brace and Co. New York. $1.20. 
In the January 8, 1949, copy of ScHOOL AND Sociery 
“Exploring Biology’? was listed in the recent-publications 
eolumns; this is the aeccompaning workbook with work 
sheets which may be removed for scoring or grading. _ Its 
value is as a tool to be used in studying living things. 





STONEMAN, MERLE A., KNuTE O. BraDy, AND ALANSON 
D. BRAINARD. Planning and Modernizing the Schoo! 
Plan. Illustrated. Pp. 328. University of Nebraska 
Press, Lineoln 8. 1949. $3.50. 

This book is intended to guide and assist school adminis 


trators and board-of-education members in analyzing and 


solving their school-plant problems. 


e 
THompPpson, MAry WOLFE. Hillhaven. Pp. vi+ 280 
Longmans, Green and Co. 1949. $2.50. 
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1 Mrs. Thompson’s books for older girls the personal 


is of first importance although the vocation is an 
vral part of the plot. _This is just such a story of an 
ational therapist at Hillhaven Hospital. 
e 
on, N. SCARLYN. Education in the Forces. 1939- 
Pp. 173. Evans Brothers Ltd., Russell Square, 
ndon 1948. 7/6. 


iis civilian contribution by the author is a survey writ 
for the Central Advisory Council for Adult Education 
His Majesty’s Forces. Published under the auspices 
tl Year Book of Education’ in association with the 
versity of London Institute of Education. 


Witpur A. Improving Human Relations ir 
School Administrations. Pp. ix +299. Harper and 
rothers. 1949. $3.50. 
\merican democracy is to work it needs to be imple- 
ented Schools were created to serve best by promoting 
lemocratie living in the children of America This book 
s written for practicing principals of schools who desire 


to improve the quality of their educational leadership. 














BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 


711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 


The managers of the Bureau extend a hearty 
welcome to Philadelphia to all those attending 
A.A.S.A. meetings March 27-30 and School Mens 
Week at University of Pennsylvania March 29- 





April 2. 








THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 250 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hanees good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 








OCCIDENTAL 
COLLEGE 


1949 
Summer Session 
Six Weeks 
June 20 - July 29 
offers 
Standard Courses 
plus 
Special Features in 
Counseling 
Rural Education 
Music, Physical Education 
Delightful Residence Facilities 


Director of Summer Session, Occidental 
College, Box S, Los Angeles 41, Calif. 











a Steins Attending 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


wants to spend her time in a profit- 
able and enjoyable way. On the beauti- 
ful campus of Mary Hardin-Baylor Col- 
lege, she will find what she wants, and 
she is assured . 
* Comfortable Living Conditions 
* Reasonable Prices 
* National Recognition 
* Excellent Faculty 
*Small Classes 





First Summer Term Begins June 1 











Write for further information 


Mary HARDIN — BAYLOR COLLEGE 


Established in 1845 Under the Republic of Texas 
CORDON GCG. SINCLETON, Ph.D., President Belton, Texas 
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NA IONAL ASSOCIATION OF 


Nationwide 


Assistance 


TEACHERS AGENCIES 





Administrators 


O TEACHER interested in professional advancement should overlook 
the excellent placement service offered by private agencies. For over 

100 years they have played an important part in supplying schools and 
colleges with well-trained, qualified teachers. 


LL members compete with one another to give the best possible service, 
but at the same time they cooperate in working for the best interests 


of the teachers and schools. 


establishes high standards. 


All subscribe to a Code of Ethics which 


EACHERS are urged to remain in the profession, to guide capable 
youth into it, and to secure the return of good teachers—this is a 


patriotic duty to the children of America. 


DMINISTRATORS and other school officials are assured of our co- 
operation in their efforts to maintain schools at the highest possible 
level. Our members, located in all parts of the country, are ever trying 


to find good teachers for you. 


CALIFORNIA 
Frankford’s Pacific Teachers’ Agency, 
Los Angeles 13 
COLORADO 
Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency, 
Denver 
Western Teachers’ Exchange, Denver 
CONNECTICUT 
Cary Teachers’ Agency, Hartford 3 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Adams Teachers’ Agency, Washington 


ILLINOIS 


Albert Teachers’ Agency, Chicago 4 
Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, 
Chicago 4 


Fisk Teachers’ Agency & American 
College Bureau, Chicago 4 
Hughes Teachers’ Agency, Chicago 4 


Illiana Teachers’ Agency, Champaign 
Teachers’ Registry & Exchange, 
Chicago 1 
IOWA 


Central Teachers’ Agency, Cedar Rapids 
Clinton Teachers’ Agency, Clinton 
Edward Teachers’ Agency, Sioux City 
McGoon’s Teachers’ Agency, Hampton 
Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency, 


Des Moines 
Sabin’s Educational Exchange, 
Des Moines 
MAINE 
The New England Teachers’ Agency, 
Portland 3 


MARYLAND 
nore Teachers’ Agency, 
nore 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Grace M. Abbott Teachers’ Agency, 






Fisk Teachers’ Agency, Boston 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit Teachers’ Agency, Detroit 26 


MINNESOTA 
Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, 
Minneapolis 1 


Educational Service Bureau, Minneapolis 
Minnesota Teachers’ Service, 
Minneapolis 
Schummers School Service, Minneapolis 
Western Teachers’ Exchange, 
inneapolis 2 
MISSOURI 
Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, 
Kansas City 6 
Specialists’ Educational Bureau, 
St. Louis 3 
Wood Teachers’ Agency, Kansas City 6 
MONTANA 
E. L. Huff Teachers’ Agency, Missoula 
NEBRASKA 
Davis School Service, Lincoln 


NEW JERSEY 
Strahan Teachers’ Agency, 
Trenton 8 
NEW YORK 
Allied Teachers’ Agency, New York 
American & Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
New York 17 
The Associated Teachers’ Agency, 
New York 18 
3ardeen-Union Teachers’ Agency, 
Syracuse 2 
Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, 
New York 10 
Co-operative Teachers’ Agency, Buffalo 2 
Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 
Rockville Centre 
Educational Placements, New York 18 
Interstate Teachers’ Agency, Rochester 4 
Kellogg Teachers’ Agency, New York 3 
Pratt Teachers’ Agency, New York 18 
Private School & College Bureau, 
New York 17 
Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, 
ew York 1 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Love Teachers’ Agency, Fargo 
Midwest Teachers’ Service, Grand Forks 
OHIO 
Ohio Midland Teachers’ Agency, 
Columbus 15 
Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, 
Cleveland 15 
Teachers Placement Bureau, 
Columbus 15 
OREGON 
Northwest Teachers’ Association, 
Portland 4 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Bryant Teachers’ Bureau, Inc., 
Philadelphia 7 
Great American Teachers’ Agency, 
Allentown 
Central Teachers’ Agency, Harrisburg 
Pittsburgh Teachers’ Bureau, Pittsburgh 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Southern Teachers’ Agency, Columbia 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
National Teachers’ Exchange, 
Sioux Fails 
TENNESSEE 
College & Specialist Bureau, Memphis 3 
National Teacher Placement Service, 
Chattanooga 2 
Southern Teachers’ Agency, 
Chattanooga 8 
UTAH 
Yergensen Teachers’ Agency, 
Salt Lake City 
VIRGINIA 
Southern Teachers’ Agency, Richmond 
WASHINGTON 
Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, 
Spokane 8 
Westmore Teachers’ ‘Agency, Spokane 8 
WISCONSIN 
Parker Teachers’ Agency, Madison 3 


National Association of Teachers Agencies 


President 


Vice-President 


Des Moines, Iowa 


James O'Malley 
Champaign, I11. 


A. J. Steffey 


Secy-Treas. 


Chr. Pub. Com. 


. Hoyt S. Armstrong 
Rochester, N. Y. 
H. L. Forbes 
Columbia, S. C. 
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